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Realism in Art. 


HE decay of the imagination, and the consequent decline 
of the imaginative arts, is, the historians are fond of 
telling us, the price which we must pay for a high civiliza- 
tion. Whether this be so or not—whether or not Science is 
the enemy of Art, is a matter the discussion of which would as 
much transcend our ability as it would overrun the limit of our 
space. The late Sidney Lanier has admirably treated the 
question, though not exhaustively enough, in his “ English 
Novel and its Development.” His opinion is that Science, 
far from restricting the imagination, has only opened up 
new fields for its operation. But even those who believe 
his statement to be true, must confess that while Science is 
doing this it is steadily forcing Art into a stricter conformity 
with fact and nature. This conformity we call realism. 
The movement in this direction began in the fine arts under 
the enthusiastic direction of Mr. Ruskin and the Pre-Raph- 
aelite School, and has been gaining popularity ever since. 
In fiction its chief representatives are Tourguéneff and Balzac 
abroad, and Mr. Howells and Mr. James at home. 
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The philosophy in which realism has its cause—for M. 
Taine says there is an idea of nature and of life beneath 
every work of art, and this idea, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, the artist always endeavors to elaborate—the 
philosophy of realism must be a materialistic one. Mr. 
Stillman affirms it to be materialism pure and simple; that, 
however, is mainly a matter of opinion. So much for the 
genesis of realism. 

Is the tendency of it in the direction of progress or decay? 
An answer to this question will depend entirely upon what 
is conceived to be the function of Art. On this the great 
artists of modern times differ radically. It is a pure case of 
doctors disagreeing. Mr. Ruskin holds that the function of 
all true art is to exhibit Truth. Art, therefore, according 
to Mr. Ruskin, is imitative. And whatever be the value of 
his opinions on philosophy, whatever be the degree of sound 
ness of his theories of Political Economy, whatever be his 
prejudices as a man of letters, Mr. Ruskin, we think, is 
entitled to a hearing on matters artistic. Adopting his 
opinion, ideal art is false art. On the other hand, if we 
think with Mr. Frederic Watts, that Art is purely and 
divinely creative, that the artist, like the poet, is born, not 
made, then realism is the death of all true art, and we can 
only lament with Mr. Stillman the deep damnation of its 
taking off. 

Turning to literature, if we believe that Mr. Howells is 
right when he says that the correct portrayal of human 
character, with fidelity to experience .and probability of 
motive, widens the bounds of sympathy and cheers, elevates 
and ennobles the soul, then the realistic is the only true fiction. 
On the other hand, if we believe with Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson that the final cause of the novel is the education 
of the masses in morality by holding up to them an impos- 
sible ideal, then realism in fiction means false art. 

Bat is there no middle ground? Is there no way out of 
this chaotic confusion of conflicting opinions? The bewil- 
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dered layman gets little satisfaction when artists fall to dis- 
cussing their art in this wise, and in these circumstances his 
opinion is often of quite as much value as that of the artist. 

The whole confusion, I think, arises from the sharp anti- 
thesis that is made between Realism and Idealism. Every 
valuable realistic production in literature or the fine arts 
must have in it an element of subjectivity (to use an awk- 
ward though useful word) and just in so far as it has this 
element is it ideal. The true artist is not a mere master of 
technique—a mere workman; he has a genius, a natural 
aptitude, a personality which he must infuse into his work ; if 
he don’t do this, his work is cold, lifeless, expressionless and 
void. And I think it to be equally true that every ideal 
production must have about it a certain conformity to fact 
and nature—call it objectivity, call it realism or call it what 
you will. Every work of art which appeals to the observer, 
every work of fiction which arouses the sympathy of the 
reader, combines in it in some proportion these two elements ; 
just what proportion, the artist may decide. 

The Realists make a mistake when they say that true art 
is nothing more than servile imitation. A cold delineation 
of nature is valuable only as a photograph is valuable. A 
cold delineation of human character is equally worthless. 
In contemplating a beautiful well-painted picture we don’t 
for a moment believe in the reality of the representation, 
yet we feel a pleasurable emotion when we look at it. When 
I stand before a realistic painting like Mr. Meissonier’s 
“Le Vedette,” although its naturalness may be an element 
in my pleasure, it is not the whole of it, as Mr. Ruskin 
would tell me. I am perfectly aware that the life-like horse 
is not a reality, that his sunburnt rider is not a real person, 
that the leagues of scorching sand are nothing more than 
two or three inches of pigment dexterously laid on the 
canvas ; it does not need my sense of touch, nor my sense 
of taste, nor my sense of smell, nor my hearing, to tell me 
this. I wouldn’t for a moment accuse Mr. Meissonier of 
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“having attempted to deceive me, nor does my emotion arise 
from the discovery of attempted deception. No; it is some- 
thing far deeper, something which far transcends that. The 
sunburnt rider and his quivering horse strike chords of 
emotion too subtle for such an analysis. 

The same thing is true in fiction. We don’t believe fora 
moment in the reality of the characters. The mere mental 
image is sufficient to create emotion and awaken sympathy, 
though a disbelief caused by infidelity to nature will destroy 
it. But the fact that this infidelity to nature destroys the 
emotion is no proof that fidelity to nature is its cause. 
This is where the Realist makes a mistake; for instance, 
when I read Mr. Howells’ “Silas Lapham,” I do not enjoy 
the novel simply because I have happened to know just such 
men as the large-handed, paint-besmeared Silas, or just such 
families as that of Bromfield Corey. Mr. Howells’ genius, 
or, as he prefers to name it, his natural aptitude (for the 
life of me I can’t see the difference), has endowed these 
characters with personalities with which I can sympathize, 
but I don’t for a moment imagine them to be real persons 
with whom I am thrown in contact for the time being. 

The realism which Mr. Howells so strongly defends 
derives much from his own genius. It is not mere imitation 
of nature. The vapidity and pointlessness of those short- 
story writers and novelists who imitate him clearly demon- 
strate this. | 

We do not see the reason for drawing such a sharp 
antithesis between Realism and Idealism. They are not 
mutually exclusive terms. Can we not reach the ideal in 
the effect and still have strict conformity to nature? Is it 
not possible by combining separate realistic parts to make 
a homogeneous and ideal whole ? 

In the fine arts the Idealists make it an article of their 
faith to abjure all models except as aids to the memory. 
Their method of art education is one of expression, they 
say, not of imitation. But, granting that the function of 
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art is to express rather than to imitate, does it necessarily 
follow that the artist should have no education in the forms 
of nature? The imagination is a constructive faculty, not 
a creative one. It only reproduces from experience; it 
cannot create. If its works do transcend nature, it is only 
in their combination, not in their analysis. Ifthe imagina- 
tion is the source of ideal art, as it certainly is, and only 
reproduces from experience, obviously art education must 
have something to do with experience. Its methods may be 
those of expression, but there must be correct imitation in 
order to correct expression. Artists rarely come into the 
world fully equipped with experience and armed with all 
the secrets of technique. 

A poet, they say, is not at the first display of the poetic 
fire taken into the schools and educated to his intended 
profession,—he is born to it, poeta nascitur non fit. How is 
the poet different from the artist? In many respects; the 
poet paints with words, the artist with colors; the poet deals 
with invisible ideals, the artist with visible forms. Herein 
lies the difference in their respective methods of education. 
If the artist arrives at a knowledge of form intuitively, if 
this knowledge is inborn with his genius, of course he needs 
no education. 

The idealist in fiction is subject to the same limitations as 
the idealist in art. Any incongruity in plot, any unnatural- 
ness in characterization, any incorrectness in expression, 
spoils the effect of his whole work. We must make excep- 
tion, however, of those few writers who deal with the 
grotesque side of human life. It is permitted them to 
caricature humanity how and when they please. They are 
subject to no law. There is but one, however, in the class, 
and he is the inimitable Frank Stockton. 

Idealism and Realism are closely related. Neither can 
exist without the other. All the controversy between 
Idealists and Realists very forcibly reminds us of that fabled 
one between the two knights, as to whether the shield was 
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of gold or of silver. There is as little hope of the combatants 
ever coming to an agreement in the one case as in the other, 

The future of realism is a matter of pure speculation, just 
as the future of any art movement in a transitional epoch. 
It is safe to say, however, that realism will never succeed in 
eliminating the ideal element from all true art. It may, 
for a time, get the upper hand, but men will soon get tired 
of servilely copying nature, and begin once more to 


“ Look through Nature, up to Nature’s God.” 





The River Brink. 


OWN where the waters swiftly glide 
And the current is crossed with a golden gleam, 
We watched the leaves in the whispering tide— 
The leaves that lingered a while in the glow 
And then went down to the whirl below— 
The leaves that floated adown the stream. 


Thousands above us, thousands below, 

And some in the light of the sun’s bright beam ; 
Where did they come from ?—where did they go ? 
They lay in the wave on the sunbeam’s breast 

For a moment of peace, a moment of rest, 
And then went floating adown the stream. 


Some were withered and wan and old, 
Wrinkled and rifted with many a seam; 

And some were tender and flecked with gold, 
And, catching the breezes, would struggle and strain 
To fly aback—but all in vain! 

The leaves went floating adown the stream. 


And others would flutter and whirl, and show 
Their gaudy tints in the sun, and seem 
To hasten their flight to the whirl below, 
Only to sparkle and glint awhile 
On the whirling wave in the sunbeam’s smile, 
And then go floating adown the stream. 
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Safe from the waters and side by side 

You in a dream, dear,—I in a dream— 
Sit and watch them glitter and glide, 

The lives that carelessly pass us by; 

We watch but we join not—you, sweetheart, and I— 
The leaves afloating down the stream. 





Luke IV: 78. 


if WAS at a meeting of the Synod in Chillicothe that I 
first met the Reverend Peter McVeigh. He was not un- 
known to me by reputation, and I had looked forward to meet- 
ing him with considerable curiosity. There was nothing in his 
appearance or general conversation, however, to justify the 
stories I had heard of him, and I had begun to consider them 
a bit imaginative, not to say apochryphal, when an event 
occurred which quite convinced me of his lunacy, and if, as 
his friends who opposed his removal from his pastorate de- 
clared, he was only a trifle cracked, I had no further difficulty 
in believing that he was cracked clear through. 

It came about in this way: I was just about leaving the 
church after the Saturday’s session when the moderator of 
the day approached and joined the little knot of us who were 
gathered near the door, and, drawing me aside, asked if I 
had made any engagement for the next afternoon. On my 
answering that I had not he said: “ Well, then; I have just 
gotten this note from Dr. Daft, the superintendent of the 
Insane Asylum a few miles out from here, saying that he 
would like to have services there to morrow afternoon, and 
wanting to know if I can send some one who will be per- 
fectly sure not to excite the patients in any way, in which 
case he can let all the inmates enjoy the treat. Will you 
go 7” 

With appropriate acknowledgments for the compliment 
implied, I said that I would accept the invitation with 
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pleasure. He then went on to say that Dr. Daft had set 
three o’clock for the hour for me to be there if convenient. 
During this conversation I noticed McVeigh standing near 
by, watching us closely, but I didn’t think anything of it 
until afterwards. 

The next afternoon, allowing myself enough time before 
three o’clock for the ride out, I started on my mission, 
unsuspicious and contented. It was with a very comfortable 
feeling that I thought of the carefully worded discourse 
which I had taken the unusual precaution of committing to 
paper, and which I felt for in my pocket every now and 
then, looking forward with too much complacency, perhaps, 
to its anticipated soothing effect. But it was fore-ordained 
never to be delivered I fear, for on that day, as it turned 
out, I was preached to instead of preaching, and since then 
Lunatic Asylums have not been just in my line, and I never 
have had the hardihood to deliver it to a sane audience—it 
might be too appropriate. 

How I came to be cut out of preaching was the event I 
have alluded to, and it was the work, of course, of the Rev- 
erend McVeigh. He had overheard, it seems, our entire 
conversation, and thinking that here was a good opportunity 
of displaying his zeal and genius, and at the same time of 
shedding spiritual light and comfort over the home of in- 
sanity, he coolly appropriated my appointment to himself, 
and, in order that there might be no controversy or clashing 
of interests, he made an early start, with the intention of 
getting to the asylum at half-after two instead of three, the 
time appointed for me. He took with him, as backers, two 
lay members, who were not, however, aware of his little 
idiosyncrasies. 

They got to the establishment before time, of course, but 
Dr. Daft, supposing that the first on the field were the 
authorized parties, and that everything was allright, ordered 
all the patients, great and small, witless and crazy, to be 
gathered in the long room which did duty as a chapel. So 
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it happened that when I came upon the scene, half an hour 
afterwards, I found the whole place deserted, and it was 
with difficulty that I found a servant to take my horse, and 
he gave me the information that the minister had already 
come, and that services had begun. 

Not knowing what to make of it all, I went at once to the 
chapel, and on entering found the two hundred crazy occu- 
pants listening with great attention to a reading of the 
scriptures by one of the lay members, who shielded McVeigh 
from my sight, and not seeing any minister [ supposed 
that they had begun without me, and so proceeded directly 
down the aisle toward the pulpit, intending to take my proper 
place. Before I had gotten half way, however, McVeigh 
spied me, but showed himself a perfect master of the situa- 
tion, for, instantly slipping forward, he seized the reader by 
the tails of his coat and unceremoniously pulled him over 
backwards out of the pulpit, and, taking his place with the 
utmost coolness, he gave out his text at once. It was from 
Luke, iv: 18, and fairly froze the blood in my veins: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me; He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives.” 


While it was being given out I found my way over to 
where Dr. Daft was sitting, looking pretty fidgety and ner- 
vous, for the moment he saw me he guessed pretty much 
what the state of affairs was, and a few words more ex- 
plained the whole. He whispered in my ear, as I sat down 
beside him, on no account to betray any fear or indecision, 
but look as unconcerned as possible, for there was no telling 
whether the inmates would keep quiet or not, and if an 
outbreak should occur the few keepers scattered in various 
parts of the room would be utterly unable to check it. 

In the meatwhile our reverend lunatic was opening up 
his subject in a way as admirably adapted to his lunatical 
audience as ared rag toa bull. He began by informing 
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them that they were not as other men, free to enjoy all the 
pleasures of untrammeled liberty, but that they were con- 
strained from what is avowedly the greatest of man’s bless- 
ings; cooped up under watch and ward, now cajoled by 
indulgences, now quelled by main force—and so on in this 
strain until the climax. 

From the first I saw quick meaning glances going from 
one to another in the audience, then an uneasy restlessness 
seemed to take possession of them all, until, finally, before 
MeVeigh had gotten fairly started, the whole room was in 
an uproar. The keepers tried in vain to quiet them; the 
lay members, who now for the first time saw the posture of 
affairs, tried as vainly to silence the speaker, who not only 
made matters worse every moment, but was himself becom- 
ing as excited as the worst of them, who now broke out 
into open tumult, and with frenzied looks and gestures made 
an indiscriminate dash at their oppressors. When I saw 
the utter futility of the efforts of the superintendent and his 
men to check or turn the fury of their patients, and ap- 
preciated the fearful odds against us, I must own that I felt 
my chances for life to be very small. Chairs and benches 
were broken up, hymn-books and Bibles were seized, and 
all converted into munitions of war; and some of the cra- 
ziest, as I said, made an onslaught upon us; but by far the 
most, strange to say, turned their attention upon McVeigh, 
who again showed himself master of the situation in a most 
convincing way, and delivered us all from imminent danger 
to life and limb. There happened to‘be standing on the 
reading desk a large bell, such as one sometimes sees in 
Sunday-schools, and which was actually used for a similar 
purpose, I believe; at any rate, after McVeigh had disabled 
his closest assailant by discharging the large Bible at his 
head, his only remaining weapon was this bell, and he 
accordingly seized it and began brandishing it most valor- 
ously, at the same time giving forth clarion peals of appar- 
ently a very familiar character, for no sooner had its 
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penetrating sound struck the ears of the poor, silly wretches 
who were making such a demonstration than there arose a 
universal cry of “dinner! dinner! dinner!” and the whole 
kit and posse of them rushed pell-mell into the dining-room, 
leaving a set of badly frightened individuals behind them. 
Their keepers soon followed and resumed their wonted con- 
trol. McVeigh and his party slipped off as quietly as pos- 
sible, and stood not on the order of their going; as for me, I 
declined a very pressing invitation to stay to the dinner so 
informally announced, but I concluded that I had seen 
enough of Dr. Daft and his friends. 

One word more as to McVeigh—that was his last sermon, 
and about six months afterward, I understand, he took up 
his residence permanently in that very institution, and, as I 
expect to be in Chillicothe before long, I may have a chance 
of preaching that sermon of mine, after all, with no fear of 
being cut out. 





Some Recent Short-Stories. 


ewe prime requisite of a good short-story is unity—not 
that unity so insisted upon by the classic French drama- 
tists, and so strenuously defended by Dryden in his “ Essay 
on Dramatic Poesie,” but the unity of dramatic action. 
There must be conciseness and compression, and a logical 
and harmonious construction. There may be delicate touches 
of fantasy like those which characterize the work of Haw- 
thorne; there may be ingenuity like that which Poe was 
master of; there may be originality such as Bret Harte so 
well displayed; in fact all of these enter more or less into 
the construction of a good short-story, but there must be 
unity, otherwise the story will degenerate into a novelette 
or a sketch, according to its length. A well-constructed 
short-story should deal with one emotion or a set of emo- 
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tions which produce asingleimpression. The writer should 
never wander off into side issues, but should push on toward 
the accomplishment of the one dramatic purpose which he 
had in view when he started out to tell his story. 

It is said that a good raconteur, like the poet, is born, not 
made. A good story-teller will generally be a good story- 
writer, but whether it follows that the powers of the latter, 
as those of the former, are innate, there is much room to 
doubt. Oneness of dramatic purpose, then, and unity in 
execution are the essentials of a good short-story. 

Among those which have recently appeared, the one which 
best illustrates this point is Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“Meh Lady.” Its unity is its strongest feature. If merely 
its length were considered it could be called a novelette ; if 
merely its complexity of motive, it could be properly termed 
a novel; but as it is, it might serve as a model to any short- 
story writer who wished to combine the best qualities of 
that kind of fiction. “Meh Lady” is one of those studies 
in negro dialect and character which have lately become so 
popular. The tale is put into the mouth of an aged slave 
as the history of the life of ““ Meh Lady,” a young Southern 
girl who falls in love with an officer in the Union army, and, 
after a noble conflict of motive, finally overcomes her 
scruples, or rather lets her lover overcome them for her, 
and consents to marry him. But it is vain to attempt a cold- 
blooded analysis of the story in this way. There is a pathos 
about the whole which, while appealing to the most stony- 
hearted reader, yet resists every effort of the sober analyst. 
It exhibits much conciseness and compression, both in the 
portrayal of character and the management of events, by 
this gaining rather than losing in power. There is enough 
material in it for a good-sized novel, and in the hands of 
many an one it would have expanded itself into one. ‘ Meh 
Lady” is one of the best of the recent short-stories, and 
deserves a place among the masterpieces of this department 
of imaginative literature. The author, Mr. Page, has pro- 
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duced several other short-stories, recently published in the 
magazines. “Ole ’Stracted,” a study of negro character, 
partakes more of the nature of a sketch than of a short 
story. The study of this element affords a fine opportunity 
for the development of originality. Some one might utilize 
this phase of Southern life in the same way in which Bret 
Harte made use of the peculiar conditions of Western 
society. Another of Mr. Page’s short stories is “A Soldier 
of the Empire.” It is French in setting, and displays a 
great deal of fine characterization. But neither of these 
two are by any means the equal of “ Meh Lady.” So far 
this is the author’s chef-d’ouvre, and his reputation as a 
short-story writer will rest mainly upon it. 

The appearance of “Iduna” on the literary horizon was 
a great surprise to those who had so long listened to the 
preaching of the gospel of realism that they had begun to 
think that ideal art had departed from among us, and its 
name should be known no more forever. It was as if some 
shade of Hawthorne had slipped quietly in, and with calm 
dignity told us that his art would live as long as mind would 
last. There is in the story the same quietness, the same 
touch of fantasy, the same pathos and deep melancholy 
which mark the work of the author of ‘Twice Told Tales.” 
The story itself isa simple one. It is the tale of the sad 
awakening of a young girl who had for all her life been 
kept in ignorance of the bitterness of living and the terror 
of dying. Beneath the whole is the steady glow of a 
passionate love. It is full of intense pathos, and over 
it there broods a deep melancholy, not that of a disap- 
pointed misanthropy, but the melancholy of the realities of 
sin and death. Another strong element in the tale is its 
fantasy, or what modern critics choose to call ideality. A 
few more stories like “ _Iduna” would do much for our fic- 
tion in the way of freeing it from the bonds of a too rigid 
Tealism. 
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Very much like “Iduna” in its ideality, but utterly 
unlike it in its humor, is “ Prot. Weisheit’s Experiment.” 
You recognise Mr. Julian Hawthorne in the title. Those 
who have read his story of “ The Chrystal Sphere ” will not 
be surprised at this. The son exhibits much of his father’s 
style, and already bids fair to disprove the old maxim to the 
effect that genius is not hereditary. Whether this is the 
result of, a close imitation or perfectly natural it is difficult 
to decide. His novels have not as yet attained a very great 
popularity, but his short stories have gained for him quite 
a reputation. “Prof. Weisheit’s Experiment” is not by 
any means Mr. Hawthorne at his best. The plot of the 
story is very intricate. On the first reading, one gets into 
the most bewildering confusion before he gets half way 
through, and precious little assistance he gets from the 
author. Mr. Hawthorne, we imagine, is aiming a bit of 
satire at the methods of those novelists who are wont to 
avail themselves of the deus ex machina to extricate them- 
selves from a much-involved plot. Prof. Weisheit, with his 
Burmese [dol and his extraordinary gift of being able to 
destroy individuality and reconstruct at will, seems to point 
the same moral as those wonderful finales of Mr. Frank 
Stockton’s stories. There is the same kind of delicate 
humor in this story as that which is so characteristic of 
Edmond About’s; its style is very suggestive of “The 
Man with the Broken Ear” or “The Notary’s Nose.” 
Like Mr. Stevenson’s “ Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” it has in it a depth of meaning which, though not 
apparent to the hasty reader, is, nevertheless, the main- 
spring of the story. In the hands of the younger Haw- 
thorne the romance has lost little in those qualities which 
the elder instilled into it, and which make it so difficult a 
thing for the realist to dispose of. It will not passively 
submit to be relegated to the domain of the decorative 
in literature, even though such an authority as Mr. Howells 
says that its proper place is there. It has interests too vital 
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and qualities too abiding for such a summary disposal. As 
long as Nathaniel Hawthorne continues to be its represen- 
tative there need be little fear of its being overthrown by 
the attacks of realism. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s latest vagary, “The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” though a novel in torm 
and length, is in conception a short story. It deals with a 
single incident, and what a remarkable incident it is! In 
this story he hits off in the most laughable way the intensely 
practical ideas of life which some people are accustomed to 
entertain. 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine are admirable caricatures, 
whose strong individuality is thrown out in bold relief by 
contrasting it with the utter insignificance of the male 
character in the story. As usual, Mr. Stockton keeps the 
reader’s curiosity at a fever pitch throughout the whole 
course of the narrative, and then fails to gratify it at the 
end. He leaves him in doubt as to which one of the 
hypotheses concerning the relationship of the Dusantes, 
male and female, is the correct one; as to what became of 
the “ board-money in the ginger-jar,” and leaves unsettled 
many other points which the reader would like to have dis- 
posed of. The story is marked by that prodigality of inven- 
tion and fertility of resource, and by that exquisite Stock- 
tonesque humor which have given the author of “ The Lady 
or the Tiger ” such wide popularity. 

We have given these few short-stories particular attention 
because they are representative types, and best illustrate the 
differences of style and method among short-story writers. 
Others there are which are scarcely inferior to these; such 
are “De Barbadoesa’s Little Hour,” a society sketch by Mrs. 
Lillie; “Brother Angelan,” the romance in the life of a 
French priest, by Harold Frederic; “ Little Bell’s Supple- 
ment,” by Helen Hunt Jackson; “A Pistol Shot,” by Miss 
Foote. 

The increasing number of short-story writers, and the 
increased attention which is being paid to this department 
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of imaginative literature, fully attest its popularity. The fact 
that it is so popular among us is not so very remarkable 
when we consider the condition of American life, and the 
quality of American genius. With masters in the art like 
Hawthorne, Poe and Bret Harte, and models like “ The 
Snow Image,” “The Fall of the House of Usher,” and 
“ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” American story-writers could 
scarcely fail in producing something of merit. That the 
later story-tellers are not far behind their masters is per- 
fectly apparent to one who has carefully examined their 
work as it has appeared in the recent magazines. 





An Ideal. 


EVER, traced by truest art, 
Effulgence of an angel’s grace 
Lovelier shone than in her face, 

Lighter mirror of her heart. 

In her smile her eyes reveal 

Every thought she’d fain conceal. 

Persuasion on her lips low dwelleth ; 

Artlessly her bosom swelleth. 

Rainbow, daughter of the shower 
Kissed by rays of setting sun, 

Equal praise for beauty’s dower 
Receives not, nor deserves, with one 

Beneath whose all-unconscious blush 
Resides so sweet a spirit. Why, 

Every grace flits round and o’er her; 

Every one with reverent hush 
Silently admires her. I, 

Earnestly—why not ?—adore her. 
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A Would-be Immortal. 


AMES CLINTOCK was a young man to be envied, not 
because of his personal attractions, for he was tall and un- 
gainly, with pale, cadaverous cheeks, sandy-colored whiskers 
and deep-sunken eyes, but on account of his excellent pros- 
pects for a comfortable and happy life. A great man has 
said that “ the three essentials to happiness are, something 
to do, some one to love and something to hope for.” These 
three James most certainly had. In the first place he was 
principal of the school in his native town; secondly, he was 
engaged to Mary Barlow, one of the prettiest and most 
accomplished young ladies in the neighborhood ; and lastly, 
he considered himself somewhat of a genius in everything 
relating to physical science, and hoped some day to surprise 
the world with a great invention. Now such hopes are all 
very well when vague and undetermined, but just as soon 
as they take a specific form trouble usually commences. 

For some time past James had believed himself to be on 
the track of a great idea, and now he sits in his easy chair 
in his comfortable room with an expression on his face that 
betokens profound meditation. Soon he rises and paces 
back and forward with swift nervous strides gradually 
quickening, until a spectator, unacquainted with his aspira- 
tions would be likely to imagine that instead of his being on 
the track of something, that something was on his track. 

Faster and faster move his feet until he is almost ina 
dead run, when suddenly he stops, and stands as if carved 
in marble; one hand has a firm hold upon his long coffee- 
colored hair, the other clutches at his heart, his head is bent 
forward and his eyes are fastened on the carpet. Only for 
@ moment he stands thus, and then with a wild exultant 
yell he leaps forward and cries “ Eure”—but stops, hesitates, 
while a look of intense disappointment overspreads his 
countenance ; this, however, soon gives place to an expres- 
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sion of transcendent joy as he again shouts, ‘ Eureka! 
Eureka! I am immortal! ” 

Softly, friend James; do not, pray do not, be too sure. 
But words of warning would have no weight with him, so 
confident is he of success. An idea has arisen above his 
mental horizon, and, fixing his dazzled eyes on that wonder- * 
ous vision, everything else grows indistinct or disappears. 

The night was spent alternately pacing the room thinking 
of his prospective glory, and in drawing plans of his inven- 
tion. “To-morrow, to-morrow,” he murmured to himself, 
“T shall announce to my friends that they have a genius in 
their midst.” He thought of the congratulations that 
would be given, the added respect he would receive, and 
longed to see the dawn. 

Breakfast, the next morning, was eaten hurriedly and im- 
mediately on its conclusion he started down the street to see an 
intimate friend, Robert Worden. Arriving at his destination, 
he rang the bell loudly. The servant hurried to the door, 
apparently under the impression the house was on fire, and 
it was with difficulty he succeeded in allaying her apprehen- 
sions. Impatiently he paced the parlor awaiting his friend’s 
appearance. Worden soon hurried in, with a look of ex- 
citement and anticipation on his face, furtively wiping his 
lips with a napkin. 

“My dear fellow, so glad to see you!” said Clintock, 
rushing forward and holding out his hand. “ Congratulate 
me! I thought of an invention last night that will make 
my fortune.” ‘ 

“Indeed ?” responded Worden interrogatively, but look- 
ing considerably disappointed ; for he had heard of men 
making their fortunes in that way before, and was not over- 
sanguine. ‘ Was that what brought you out so early?” 

“Yes; I couldn’t sleep a wink last night. It’s the greatest 
invention of ——.” 

“ E-x-a-c-t-l-y,” interrupted Mr. Worden calmly, but 
firmly. ‘ James Olintock, take my advice: go home, get a 
good nap, and forget all about your invention.” 
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Surprise, indignation and scorn struggled for expression. 
At last Clintock sputtered out, “ It’s something of an honor 
to be blown up by a bomb-shell, but by a fire-cracker—bah. 
Mr. Worden, you and I meet hereafter as strangers.” Then 
stiffly, “I am sorry I interrupted your breakfast. Good 
morning!” 

Everything went wrong that day, and no wonder. How 
can a man be content to hammer elementary knowledge 
into extremely rudimentary heads when he has millions of 
dollars and immortal fame almost within his grasp? He 
concluded in a few days that teaching the young idea to 
sprout with neatness and dispatch was very much beneath 
him, and hence he decided to take his departure for a 
neighboring city, where moneyed capitalists abounded. 

After a long search and much effort, Clintock at last suc- 
ceeded in interesting a few financial kings. Not that they 
really cared for his invention, but it seemed to them to furnish 
an excellent opportunity for making money. How? Why by 
that old and yet ever new scheme of forming a stock com- 
pany with prominent men in the chief offices, and then, 
with the aid of their names and judicious advertising, of 
floating the stock among the easily “ gullable.” This plan 
succeeded admirably with Clintock’s invention. His mys- 
terious utterances about a wonderful force that would 
revolutionize the travel of the world, was a fine drawing 
card. Rival newspapers sent their best reporters to inter- 
view him, and printed columns in his praise. In a short 
time enough stock had been sold to somewhat satisfy the 
cupidity of the controlling syndicate, and the inventor was 
permitted to construct his engine in a house on the out- 
skirts of the city. 

What a day was that for Clintock when, all being in 
readiness, invitations were sent to various parties to be 
present at the trial. He was in a tremor of excitement from 
head to foot. Not that he had the slightest doubt of his 
success. He was so confident that he refused to have 
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a preliminary test, and insisted there was not the least 
necessity. ~ 

When all had assembled he mounted the platform on 
which the trial engine was placed, and commenced an ex- 
planatory speech. 

* ‘You see here a machine which at first sight may appear 
to be an ordinary steam engine, but it is not. Steam, as 
a motor foree, sinks into insignificance when compared 
with the one I use. Tremble not when I tell you this 
powerful agent that is to revolutionize the world of travel, is 
dynamite. I have discovered a way to explode it in small 
lots by an automatic arrangement, so that no injury will 
result to the machine, but a mighty force can be utilized. 
You are aware, I am sure, that this explosive always acts 
most forcibly in the direction of the greatest resistance, 
hence it is easy, by this system of air cushions around the 
chamber in which the dynamite is exploded, to cause the 
force to act only in one direction, and that is toward the 
piston.” 

Having finished his explanatory speech, he turned to 
adjust the machinery in order to commence the trial. 
When he again turned toward the audience he was aston- 
ished to find that they had all 


“ Folded their tents like the Arabs 
And silently stolen away.” 


“ Base cravens,” he muttered between his clenched teeth, 
“but I'll show them their fears are groundless.” Immedi- 
ately he started the automatic machinery that fired the 
explosives. For a few moments there was a death-like 
silence, broken only now and then by the grating of a wheel, 
and then— Language fails to express the report that fol- 
lowed. And Clintock? Well, when the smoke and dust 
had cleared away, and some of the débris had been removed 
by his quondam audience, he was found amidst a pile of 
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rubbish, singed and blackened. Disgust with the whole 
business was unmistakably imprinted on his countenance. 
They carried him to the hospital and attended to his injuries, 
which, on examination, were found not to be serious. He 
absolutely refused to converse on the subject of the inven- 
tion, and hence the reason for its failure can only be con- 
jectured. 

Several months later he returned to his old position as 
teacher, and his marriage with Mary Barlow soon occurred. 
It became well known among his friends that the word 
invention was tabooed by him, in fact, that he had elimi- 
nated it from his vocabulary. 





Impressions of Hawthorne. 


E ALL of us, no doubt, remember our first impressions 
of Hawthorne. They were, perhaps, received when 
quite young, from those charming stories, “The Wonder 
Book” and “ Tangle Wood Tales,” which, though written 
for children, possess all Hawthorne’s airy grace and delicacy. 
The first story that stirred our youthful fancies may have 
been the one about the awful Gorgon Medusa, and how 
brave Perseus, at the bidding of the cruel-hearted King 
Polydectes, set out to kill this monster; and many of us 
can yet distinctly see Perseus as, in imagination, we saw 
him then, skimming on his winged sandals, like a bird, 
through the pure air, attended by his protecting deities, 
while far, far below the moonlight seemed to fall upon the 
earth and harden into marble palaces, and constantly the 
hoarse voice of the tumultuous sea sounded to him in the 
upper regions of the air only as a gentle murmur. 
With such impressions lingering in our minds, it is with 
& quickened interest that, in after years, we again enter his 
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enchanted land, pervaded by that contemplative, half melan- 
choly Indian-summer air that breathes through all his works. 

And it is this hazy, vague character that has most im- 
pressed me on a nearer acquaintance with his writings, a 
sense of unreality that might be in large measure due to his 
education and isolated mode of life; for he was born in 
ghost-haunted Salem, where every house seems to have a 
dreary chamber, and every family a leaden secret. He 
passed much of his boyhood amid the solemn woods of 
Maine, and after graduation from his quiet, country college, 
lived for years a lonely recluse in his native town, known 
only by a few, till the world seemed, as he himself confesses, 
to have almost passed him by and left him a representative 
of a by-gone time. And thus it was that from out his soli- 
tary study he looked upon a world clothed for him with a 
certain strangeness and remoteness; and thus we, too, 
through his eyes, look upon a world different from that in 
which we live. 

This blank, and to all appearances wasted period of his 
life, was, however, the season in which his genius was 
allowed to grow and ripen, unstunted by rough contact 
with the world; a season prolific in those wild and beautiful 
fancies caught from a wave crest as he walked alone upon 
the seashore, or from the cloud that melted as he gazed. 
And many of these fancies became, like the “ Snow Image,” 
vivified for us in his “ Twice Told Tales ” and “ Mosses from 
the Old Manse,” and are as beautiful, as elusive, yet as 
instructive, too, as that charming creation. 

It is said that Hawthorne was of a healthy temperament, 
and, though keen to perceive the most gloomy and morbid 
phases of every subject, yet kept his mind untainted by their 
influence. But I must confess that many of these tales leave 
a dreary and mournful impression on the mind. Can any 
story be more tense or even terrible than that short requiem 
of The “Ambitious Guest?” Or can any idea be more 
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awful than the unhallowed triumph of “ Ethan Brand,” in 
finding, after a life of crime, the unpardonable sin ? 

This solemnity of Hawthorne reaches its deepest note in 
the longer story or novel of the “ Scarlet Letter,” which has, 
in fact, been called the most consistently gloomy of all 
novels in the English language. It illustrates in a marked 
degree that propensity of Hawthorne to deal with sin and 
its consequences, a turn of mind probably derived from his 
Puritan ancestry ; and the book seems to have imbibed all 
their stern and uncompromising principles. The flower 
that the author would give the reader at the threshold of 
the story becomes almost withered by the hopeless atmos- 
phere of the book, though it does bud again in those life- 
giving words, “ Be true, be true.” 

Hawthorne seemed himself to realize its too monotonous 
fugue of dispair; and in the “ Marble Faun” it was, per- 
haps, to somewhat counteract this effect that, though still 
treating of the dire consequences of sin, he yet half inti- 
mated in the character of Donatello a more hopeful result, 
when he said, “ Donatello perpetrated a great crime; and 
his remorse gnawing into his soul has awakened it, develop- 
ing a thousand high capabilities, moral and intellectual, 
which we never should have dreamed of asking for within 
the scanty compass of the Donatello whom we knew.” 
This sense of sin was one of Hawthorne’s most distinguish- 
ing traits; and had it not been relieved by his many other 
fascinating powers, this feature of his writings would prob- 
ably repel the general reader. But so charming and realistic 
are his descriptive powers, and, when he permits it to flow, 
so genial and refreshing his unobtrusive humor, which 
bubbles up like a sparkling spring amidst a dark and sombre 
forest, that those who are once brought within the spell of 
either can not be disenchanted even by his gloomiest pass- 


Who that has once tasted of the “ wine of sunshine,” and 
then gazed from Donatello’s tower upon the pleasant land of 
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Italy, or looked with wondering eye upon the bewildering 
Roman Carnival, can but be entranced by the beauty of 
such scenes, and that the more because of the darker back- 
grounds which lend the charm of contrast to these pictures ? 
Who that has wandered over the House of the Seven Gables, 
prying into its musty nooks and corners, or that has sat 
beneath the old arbor with Clifford, and with him enjoyed 
the drowsy hum of bees, or watched proud chanticleer 
strutting at the head of his aristocratic family, does not 
feel an affection grow up in his heart for the old house and 
its garden ? 

Refreshed by such restful and beautiful pictures the 
reader is better prepared to meet with and appreciate those 
darker scenes that press upon him like a brooding dream, 
which still has all the vividness of reality, as that mocking 
appeal to dead Judge Pyncheon sitting in the old arm-chair, 
or that wild and frantic flight of Hepsibah and Clifford, or 
that awful scene when Arthur Dimmesdale sees, conscience 
stricken, the lurid Scarlet Letter in the mid-night sky. 
But, if there be one thing for which we are to thank Haw- 
thorne, aside from the mere enjoyment of his style, the 
study of his character or the varied pictures he presents, it 
is his Americanism, and especially his New Englandism. 
His works are pervaded by this national and local feeling, 
and even in his “ Romance of Monte Beni” the pure and guile- 
less New England girl is introduced, bringing with her all 
the fresh and quickening atmosphere of a new world in 
contrast to the stifling breath of a city choked with the 
refuse of all discarded old-world civilizations of the past 
three thousand years. 

We wonder, with ethan over those decayed old 
villages that are strewn along New England’s coast, the 
wrecks of time. We gaze upon the bronzed and hardy 
faces of the old salts, who cling like barnacles to these 
towns, whose hairs are white with the spray of many storms 
and whose voices echo the deep roar of the sea. 
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We leave the sea-coast and revel in the deep snow-drifts 

amid the rugged mountains; or in the silent night peep 

’ through the window, almost covered with ice-tracery, at the 

village church and snow-covered roofs of the cottages, and 

in the distance catch a glimpse of the river “ hardened into 
rock.” 

Again we recall the history of the Past, and then pass 
before us, in the wierd “light of other days,” the stern- 
browed Puritan, whose every step was onward, the dignified 
colonial governor, the fine ladies in the gorgeous apparel of 
the times; about each one of them hovering some grim and 
ghostly legend or some inspiring and patriotic tradition, 
and we thank Hawthorne for the halo of poetry and romance 
he has contrived to throw over the rugged scenery and 
history of New England. 

















Waives, 


Sidney Lanier. 


ANIER is best known to the reading public as the author 
of two prose volumes, “ The Science of English Verse,” 
which is the most successful attempt ever made to formulate 
the laws of rhythm; and “The English Novel and the 
Principles of Its Development,” a striking and important 
contribution to English criticism. However valuable these 
two works may be (and they certainly constitute a valid 
title to fame), we are convinced that Lanier’s reputation will 
ultimately rest upon his poems; and it is with a view of 
bringing these, if possible, into wider notice, that we wish 
to call attention to some of their peculiar characteristics. 

It would be idle to compare Lanier with Longfellow or 
any other of the great masters of American song, for he 
differs from them essentially in character and aim, They 
were nurtured among the hills of New England, he was 
distinctively the poet of the South; they all lived to see 
their life-work accomplished, he was cut off in the} midst of 
his days and with his work but half done. His poetry is as 
different from theirs as were his surroundings and his 
history, and is not to be judged by the same standards. 
Though of very uneven merit, it strikes incontestably at 
times the note of genius, and has a haunting and wistful 
quality which causes it to come back to the mind long after 
it was thought to be forgotten. It exhales a subtle aroma 
which renders it unique in American poetry. It is character- 
ized by a deep spiritual insight and by a probing into the 
heart of nature’s mysteries, which constitutes the essence of 
the highest art. 

Lanier’s life, hampered by extreme poverty, and darkened 
by a fatal disease, was a self-sacrificing and entire devotion 
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to his art, a “ constant San Greal quest” after truth and 
beauty, and their highest expression in poetry. The phrase 
“The beauty of holiness,” we are told, appealed strongly to 
him, and he was fond of reversing it and calling it “ The 
holiness of beauty.” Like all true artists, he felt the sacred- 
ness of his art, and strove with untiring energy to perfect 
himself in it. He gathered in stores of knowledge from 
literature, science and philosophy, for he held that knowl- 
edge was essential to the true poet, and made an exhaustive 
study of the laws of rhythm. He was rewarded at last by 
finding free and adequate expression .in “ Sunrise,” his last 
and greatest poem, written almost upon his dying bed. 

The uniqueness of Lanier’s theory of verse lay in his con- 
necting it closely with music. He divided dactylic metre 
into bars containing “eighth” and “quarter” notes, 
variously accented, and laid great stress upon what he called 
“tone-color,” or such an arrangement of vowel and con- 
sonant sounds as shall give an effect like that produced by 
orchestration in music. Lanier was himself a wonderful 
flute-player, and a thorough musician, and he vindicated his 
theory with signal success in his later poems, such as the 
“Hymns of the Marshes,” and the “Song of the Chatta- 
hoochie.”’ The vehicle of his message to the world, 


—“A message of range and of sweep, 
Interwoven with waftures of wild sea-liberties,” 


became thus most fittingly a poetry which is almost music, 
and which reminds us irresistibly of the sweep of the 
orchestra. It is exquisite with the thrill of melody, and 
tremulous with the wooing of hope. 

These few remarks have been ventured with the wish 
that Lanier should be more widely appreciated, and with 
the conviction that he is destined to “take his final rank 
with the first princes of American song.” We can do no 
better in conclusion than to quote, as a good example of his 
style, the last stanza of his great poem “ Sunrise : ” 
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“Oh, never the mast-high run 
Of the seas of traffic shall bide thee, 
Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee, 
Never the reek of the time’s pen-politics 
Hide thee, 
And ever my heart through the night shall with knowledge abide thee, 
And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that hath tried thee, 
Eabor, at leisure, in art, till yonder beside thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The day being done.” W. 4H. J. 





A Growing Evil. 


HE successful management of our two halls in the past, 
by the student body, must be a source of gratification to 

the entire college. It consequently becomes our interest to 
see that nothing be allowed to interrupt or diminish the 
influence of these rival societies. There is one custom, 
however, which of late has been increasing with alarming 
rapidity, and which demands immediate attentibn. We 
refer to the practice of electioneering. There are two opin- 
ions on the subject, some regarding it as lowering the true 
dignity of such venerable institutions to request any entering 
student to join one or the other; others, and these seem to 
be in the great majority, regard electioneering as a business 
matter, to be accomplished by business means. Whichever 
may be the correct theory, there is no doubt about the 
practice itself. Immediately upon the opening of the college 
in the fall, and tor full four weeks thereafter, entering 
students are beset by hungry bands of hall harpies, who 
proceed to inaugurate a kind of social piracy. These solici- 
tors are apparently friendly, ever persistent, sometimes truth- 
ful, and always bores. If they kept within any reasonable 
limits, they might be tolerated. But when, as has actually 
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been the case, they deprive Freshmen of from twelve to 
fifteen hours of valuable time, they become an unmitigated 
nuisance. Now something ought to be done. Is a com- 
promise possible, which, while it does not abolish the system, 
will rid it of its objectionable features? We believe not. 
The experiences of the past attempts in this direction prove 
that there can be no via media. The only effective remedy 
is for both halls to agree to put their members on their honor 
not to solicit incoming classes. If need be, let the two halls 
send to each student printed circulars stating the claims of 
the halls, and then quietly let the matter rest here. May 
we not hope for some speedy action of this kind, and never 
again experience the intrusions of the professional solicitor. 
W. M. Dz 





A Tribute to Edgar Poe. 


R. STEDMAN, writing in the “ New Princeton” upon 

“ Genius,” claims, in opposition to Mr. Howells, that 

it is a reality and not a fiction. Upon the supposition that 
Mr. Stedman has the best of it, and we think he has, we 
turn with pleasure to pay our tribute to Edgar Poe, Quix- 
otic, reck less, impulsive, but none the less a “Genius.” A 
spirit of romance enveloped his birth, followed him through 
his stormy life, and has clung about his memory. Qualities 
of the literary artist distinguish Poe pre-eminently. No 
author in the entire range of our literature, Hawthorne ex- 
cepted, approaches him in the power to clothe with colors 
which lend reality and some degree of living warmth, per- 
sons and things which exist to his own imagination alone. 
He is also master of the art of lifting his readers out of 
themselves in contemplation of the phantasmal pictures 
which his fancy delights to paint. It is as a poet that Poe 
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will be remembered rather than as the author of extrava- 
gant and whimsical tales. Poetry was with him, so he de- 
clares, not a purpose merely, but a passion. Of his art he 
entertained a high, though surely not the highest ideal. 
That beauty is the sole province of the poem is a theory to 
which he held passionately, and from which he never de- 
parted. That he should have esteemed melancholy the 
most legitimate of al] the poetical tones is rather unfortu- 
nate, as giving a tone of sadness rather than of joyousness 
to his poetical work. The “ Raven” is the embodiment of 
the poet’s ideal. The plaintive tone of “Annabel Lee” in- 
dicates the same predominant idea which always guided Poe 

‘in the selection of a theme. But it is the perfection of 
method that Poe has had few equals, certainly no superiors, 
among our own or other poets. Tennyson was among the 
first to recognize his genius for versification. 

Poe was critic as well as poet. In this regard he stands 
side by side with Mr. Stedman, both conspicuous excep- 
tions to the rule that the poetical and critical faculties are 
rarely combined. In a degree he was both humorist and 
satirist. It is unfortunate for our literature that Poe did 
not live to carry further the development of his satiric reign. 
He had a genuine love of originality and a sincere hatred 
of sham which impelled him to attacks upon all forms of 
literary cant. 

It is unfortunate that much of his work does not leave 
upon the mind impressions compatable with its beauties of 
expression and the easy grace of his style. Unfortunate, 
also, that he never penned a line with the highest moral 
purpose, but in our estimation of his work, he must be 
judged by his own standard as an artist, and not condemned 

by reason of his frailties as a man. 
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Inter-Collegiate Contests. 


ROF. YOUNG, in the October Forum, has given the 
subject of “ College Athletic Sports ” a fair and impar- 
tial consideration. The conclusion at which he arrives, i. ¢., 
that inter-collegiate contests should not take place on the 
so-called neutral grounds near the large cities, but upon the 
grounds of one of the contesting parties, will be variously 
regarded by the college community. The question as to 
whether they may not be abandoned entirely admits of only 
& negative answer so far as Princeton is concerned. It 
would not be difficult to conceive that under the university 
system contests might be confined to the university alone, 
which should rival in interest those which are at present 
inter-collegiate. But, until we have attained more stately 
proportions, the proposition to withdraw from the annual 
struggle can only meet with disfavor and aversion. 
Meanwhile it is unquestionably true that there are men 
in college who would indulge in the royal game if matched 
with men of their own weight and experience, who do not 
even aspire to positions on the class elevens. A general 
“scramble,” where neither feats of strength nor agility call 
forth admiring plaudits, may not be edifying to the initiated, 
but they would none the less be in a measure efficient in 
developing new men. More than this, it would doubtless 
often occur that latent abilities would spring into recogni- 
tion, and both the ’Varsity and class elevens be led to en- 
courage the efforts of beginners. It is possible that under 
such a system the college could sustain an interest in con- 
tests within its own walls, and not be compelled to seek 
elsewhere. It is a reasonable objection to the inter-colle- 
giate system that it benefits the few at the expense of the 
many. It should not be forgotten that “spectators” who 
lend the team their support are but “spectators” after all, 
and that watching twenty-two men develop their muscles 
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leaves several hundred with no relatively equal development. 
We would plead, in brief, for a more generally active interest 
in athletics within our own borders, with a view to the pos- 
sible upbuilding of a system which shall not necessarily be 
inter-collegiate, but confined, if need be, to our own grounds. 
We are aware of the “howl” which such a proposition, 
when first encountered, is likely to produce; but in view of 
recent disclosures which seem to point to the necessity for 
some independence, the scheme may be viewed more 
leniently. 1f our opponents are unwilling to conform to the 
will of the majority in convention assembled, and some 
delicacy be felt in “ crawling” for the sake of a game, we 
will have the happy alternative of withdrawing from the 
association with the assurance of finding sufficient material 
to give a series of contests upon the home field. 





Fohn Borroughs. 


INCE Thoreau wrote his “ Walden,” and charmed the 

lovers of nature with his whole-hearted praise of the 

out-door life, no writer has done, and is still doing, so much 
to keep alive our love of nature as John Borroughs. 

He possesses not only the patience and industry so requi- 
site in nature-study, but has the power of the artist to clothe 
the results of his labors in the most attractive literary garb. 
In his latest work, “ Signs and Seasons,” he exhibits both 
these characteristics to a marked degree. Instruction goes 
hand-in-hand with a most pleasing literary style, the art 
which conceals art, so that we read on and on with no sense 
of the didacticism so hard to keep under in works of this 
nature. 

The opening chapter, “ Keeping a Sharp Look Out,” gives 
us in very attractive form the old Baconian theory of what 
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the students’ attitude toward nature should be. “A hair 
may show where a lion is hid,” Mr. Borroughs tells us, and 
then proceeds to give us some accounts of results reached 
in his own case while acting upon this theory. But the 
simple observation, without reflection, can teach us little; 
and one author illustrates the truth by remarking, “ Before 
a fact can become poetry it must pass through the heart and 
imagination of the poet; before it can become science, it 
must pass through the understanding of the scientist.’’ 
Mr. Borroughs is rarely philosophical, but when the reign 
is indulged, it is not without putting before us thoughts well 
worth pondering. In this respect he is superior to Thoreau, 
whose radical social theories, and rather extreme views, 
are continually thrusting themselves between his main sub- 
ject and the reader. 

The “ Phases of Farm Life,” which is one of the closing 
essays in “Signs and Seasons,” quickens the imagination 
into recollections of boyhood days, and of the good old 
times when we ran riot in the orchard, and rode tobacco- 
sticks at break-neck speed from the gate to the barn. 

Mr. Borroughs has a career of usefulness before him, 
which we may wish to see long continued and crowned with 
every success. If he has few readers it is the fault of the 
age and not of the author. Many of us would rather inves- 
tigate a more utilitarian theme than the “ Intelligence of 
Nature,” but the time must come when even in America the 
poets of nature and of song will receive their just recog- 
nition. 





Debates. 


C WAS proposed by Dr. McCosh, last commencement, to 

inaugurate a series of public debates during the winter 

months. Although we will not discuss at present the feasi- 

bility of such a plan, we are heartily in sympathy with the 
8 
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spirit which promoted the idea. For we believe that the 
vast body of public men will bear us out in saying that for 
fluency of expression and keenness at repartee, the experience 
gained by early and faithful practice in debate is an in- 
valuable aid. 

While many undergraduates thoroughly reciprocate in 
this feeling, too many of us leave college every year with 
but few practical ideas upon the subject of argumentative 
discourse. In a vast majority of cases we believe this is 
owing to indifference. We fail to see the matter in its true 
light, and consequently are unable to appreciate the direct 
bearing it has upon our after life. The very fact that a 
man is a college graduate, naturally places him on a higher 
scale of intelligence than those who have not been blessed 
with so liberal an education. More is expected of him, 
especially in the line of being able to clearly and logically 
express his views upon topics of public interest. If he fails 
here, people almost invariably attribute such inability toa 
lack of ideas, while in reality it is often owing to a want 
of previous practice, hence the necessity for a careful, 
thorough preparation. 

There is no reason, however, why graduates of Princeton 
should ever be placed in such an embarrassing position. 
We have advantages here which we believe are superior to 
those of many other colleges. 

Our literary ability is not scattered through a number of 
fraternities, as elsewhere, but concentrated in two active, 
wide-awake societies. The men who represent these halls 
every year are proof positive of their value and efficiency 
in this direction. 

If this matter could be forcibly impressed upon us, 80 
that action might follow our convictions, we believe the 
results would be most beneficial. Any movement, therefore, 
which tends to arouse and stimulate our interest in the sub- 
ject should be regarded with favor. ak 























Hiitorials, 


[’ HAS been thought best to defer the prize sketch contest 
until the November issue. All sketches should be left at 
the Editorial Rooms, No. 1. N. R. H., on or before the 8th 
of the month. It may be well to remember that we offer 
a prize of twenty dollars for the best story contributed to 
our December issue. These, as all our prize contests, are 
open only to contributors, and to all classes. We hope the 
contests will be spirited and close, for the prizes offered are 
certainly sufficiently liberal. 








“The Country Girl.” 


E understand that the Dramatic Association will pre- 
sent us, about the middle of next month, with a rendi- 

tion of Garrick’s “ Country Girl,” a play which gives ample 
opportunity for a display of dramatic talent, and this we are 
sure will not be wanting, if the past success of the associa- 
tion on difficult ground is any criterion for the future. The 
play is an adaptation from Wicherly’s “Country Wife,” 
and, while it owes to the original all its merits save one, 
namely, that of decency, we must give a large share of credit 
to the great player who could see, contrary to the generally 
received opinion of his day, that the cleanest wit is the best, 
and that an ascending grade of immorality does not consti- 
tute a respective order of merit. The play, in its modified 
form, is a lively unit; full of wit, it does not sacrifice charac- 
terization to satire, nor dramatic interest to either; and, 
while some of the parts are difficult to interpret, we feel 
confident that it will make its appearance as a pleasing 
whole, and score one more success for the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation. 














EDITORIALS. 





Honorary Degrees at Cornell. 


HE movement now on foot among the Cornell alumni, 

petitioning the board of trustees to adhere closely to 
their former policy of conferring no honorary degrees, is 
commendable. The popularity of the movement is shown 
by the fact that of the five hundred alumni to whom the 
petition has been presented all but eight have readily given 
their signatures. 

While this is a very radical position for the alumni to take, 
still, the haphazard and promiscuous way in which these 
degrees have been dealt out over the country by our 
American colleges in general, resulting in the terrible 
shrinkage in the valuation of degrees, will perhaps warrant 
it. It is evident the Cornell alumni believe in early check- 
ing the evil in their Alma Mater at least, for we are informed 
that President Jordan, of Indiana University, is the only 
alumnus on whom Cornell has ever conferred an honorary 
degree, and he is now one of the most hearty supporters of 
the petition. It is barely possible that support could have 
come, however, with better grace from another source, since 
if the trustees grant the petition, President Jordan obtains 
the signal honor of being the only alumnus on whom Cor- 
nell ever has or will confer an honorary degree. 





A Lost Art. 


VERY new convenience that marks a step in the onward 
progress toward the great end of modern society, namely, 

the comfort of the individual who can afford to be comfort- 
able, is attended with its own peculiar, proprietary incon- 
veniences ; for instance, if we may be allowed to mention a 
subject almost tabooed, what an unalloyed blessing plumb- 
ing would be if only there were no plumbers; what a great 
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convenience gas would be if only there were no gas com- 
panies; what a haven of rest for weary old bachelors the 
modern boarding-house would be if only there were no 
landladies; and we could go on at great length to enu- 
merate in a more or less facetious manner examples which 
would more or less aptly illustrate our meaning. Bat, look- 
ing at it in a more serious light, many of the greatest 
improvements of the last fifty years have reflex influences 
which, while they are far outweighed by their opposing 
advantages, still are apparent enough to make plain the 
fact that man and his ways are mortal. Of this rule our 
modern postage system, great a blessing as it is, is an unde- 
niable example. At the first glance the cheapness of post- 
age might seem to have no possible disadvantages, but to be 
an unconditional benefit to all concerned; but, among others 
which we might mention, there is one draw-back, which, 
though not generally taken into consideration, is very evi- 
dent, and that is, that letter writing has become, or fast is 
becoming, a lost art. In the days of our careful forefathers, 
when a dollar was worth a hundred cents, and every cent 
was worth a second thought, and when it cost a shilling to 
send a letter from New York to Philadelphia, we may be very 
sure that every letter was worth a shilling, and generally 
more. Nowadays the same thing costs two cents; and, 
while we do not undertake to settle whether or not the legit- 
imate inference is that the majority of our social letters are 
worth about two cents—prepaid—we have heard it suggested 
that the average scribble would fall below that valuation. 
Yes, the day of well-turned sentences and Addisonian periods 
has gone, and the letter writer of to-day thinks that he has 
more than supplied the deficiency by an extra-fine quality of 
stationery, and instead of trying to write something worth 
breaking the seal for, he devotes himself to the cultivation 
of a “characteristic” handwriting, which at least has the 
merit of looking wise without entailing the labor of being 
80, and whose illegibility sometimes gets for its owner quite 
a literary reputation. It seems a great pity that the lazy 
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energy of this generation should bid fair to deprive us of a 
branch of literature which has been accounted by all ages 
one of the most pleasing, and which has given ample scope 
for the talents of some of the greatest writers, both of 
ancient and modern times. 





Chairs of Fournalism. 


ANY articles have appeared of late in the College press 

urging the establishment of Chairs of Journalism in our 
leading universities. The nobleness and grandeur of the 
profession have been presented under the most favorable 
aspects, followed by an earnest appeal for endowed profes- 
sorships in this branch. It has been presented as an ever 
broadening profession, not overcrowded as the learned pro- 
fessions are, and offering full scope for the talents of college- 
bred men. The question that has always confronted the 
student’s mind is, how is the profession to be entered? 
We have schools of law, of medicine, of divinity ; our col- 
leges offer electives which bear directly on these professions, 
but who ever heard of a school of journalism. The profes- 
sion seems to be one without a gate, and mystery surrounds 
its entrance. Casting about before this barrier, the student 
in quest for some prescribed method of entrance reasons 
that journalism is a profession, and, as we have professors 
whose duty it is to lecture before aspirants to the other pro- 
fessions, so we should have Chairs of Journalism, and write 
lengthy articles upon ideal Chairs of Journalism, without 
stating definitely what the functions of these chairs should 
be and what the professors who occupy them should choose 
for the subjects of their lectures. The Nation, in a recent 
article, questions very seriously the province of these chairs, 
and intimates that some of our colleges in their eagerness 
to embrace in their courses all true knowledge, have over- 
reached themselves, and introduced a subject altogether 
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superfluous, since all that it could teach is already taught by 
other professors, and, if attempted by one man, would be 
an absurdity. 

Surely the journalist should have a clear, forcible, English 
style. This the professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture should teach him. He should be a correct reasoner ; 
but this he will get from the study of logic. He should be 
acquainted with History, Social Science, Philosophy and 
Art. All of these our colleges now teach by many chairs. 
In fact, journalism is a profession in which all knowledge is 
useful and none superfluous. The journalist cannot say that 
the study of such a language will be of no use to him, or 
that in his daily work he will not meet with questions 
requiring the knowledge of the general principles of such 
and such a scieace. All of this knowlege is taught at our 
universities in their various departments, and by scores of 
professors. The profession, to be sure, has its technical and 
practical side; but drill in this can only be obtained in the 
printing office, and to some degree in the college periodical. 
Yet this mechanical part is a very small portion of a 
journalist’s work; his moral and intellectual faculties are 
the ones constantly employed; and certainly we have no 
special code of morals for the journalist, nor is the training 
which his intellect demands different from that needed by 
every man who aspires to be well educated. The abuses of 
the profession would not be removed by Chairs of Journal- 
ism. These can only be eradicated by a closer observance 
of the laws of morality which the professor of ethics 
expands. Again, the journalist must have certain qualities 
which no man can teach him. Who can tell another the 
art of collecting news? It requires curiosity, energy and 
that other peculiar characteristic of reporters, combined 
with a judgment dictating what is news and what is not, 
and the relative value of various pieces. Failing as we 
do to find any province for the Chairs of Journalism which 
some of our universities are inclined to found, we must 
regard it as the greatest pedagogic phenomena of the age. 











LITERARY Gossip. 





Literary Gassip., 


The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of golden rod ; 
And everywhere the purple asters nod, 


And bend and wave and flit. 
—H. H. 


What visionary tints the air puts on, 

When fading leaves falter through motionless air 
Or nimbly cling and shiver to be gone ! 

How shimmer the low flats and pastures bare, 
As with her nectar Hebe Autumn fills 
The bowl between me and those distant hills, 


And smiles and shakes abroad her misty tremulous hair! 
—Lowell. 


Y SENTIMENT has at last gotten the better of my conserva- 
tism, and, for the first year in my life, October has charmed me 
more than May. More than ever before I have felt the reality of the 
poet’s lines— 
* T love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 


When summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away.” 


I am sorry that whenever my chat turns on sentiment, my circle of 
friends rebel so vehemently. It seems to me when nature adapts so 
many of her lessons to our hearts, as well as to our heads, that we over- 
look a great deal of the possible beauty of our lives by not attending to 
them. But you don’t fancy sermons from me, either, and whenever I 
venture to displease you, you at once accuse me of dreaming. In order, 
therefore, to convince you that you shall “find me alive while I study 
your entertainment ”—as Goldsmith says, and adds that he “ was never 
yet possessed of the secret of writing and sleeping,”—I’ll drop my 
musing with this gentle protest. 

The Gossip must tell you all of a conversation to which he listened a few 
evenings since. I dropped into one of the fellows’ rooms, not for a Lit. 
subscription, but merely to have a pleasant chat, and I assure you the 
hours were most enjoyably passed. I found several of the fellows there, 
discussing college topics of present interest, chiefly, however, the foot- 
ball prospects, the merits of the team, and our chance of defeating Yale 
at Thanksgiving. Then, when the progress of the art school had been 
noted with satisfaction, the conversation took a literary turn. I waa 
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surprised at the analytical power displayed in the comparison of the 
Arnold and Swinburne schools. After a discussion which lasted nearly 
an hour, a vote was taken, and a decision given in favor of the former. 
It pleased me to see how summarily Walt Whitman’s claim as a poet 
was disposed of, although one of the fellows insisted that he had never 
read such poetry anywhere, not even in the Lir. This last remark drew 
forth a smile from all present and a compassionate glance towards me. 
An underclassman, who happened in later, and who showed a remark- 
able insight into Browning, lost all patience because the rest insisted on 
placing the Laureate above him. I was especially delighted with the 
appreciative expression of opinion concerning some of the old authors. 
I always credit a man with a good deal of literary taste when I hear 
him talk enthusiastically of Lamb, Goldsmith, “ Rare Ben Jonson,” 
Fielding, Addison and Steele. How so many men can devour the trash 
of the present day, while they give these time-honored writers the go- 
by, I never could comprehend. I think Lowell is right in his “ Library 
of Old Authors” when he says, “ What a sense of security in an old 
book which time has criticised! Whata precious feeling of seclusion 
in having a double wall of centuries between us and the heats and 
clamors of contemporary literature! How limpid seems the thought, 
how pure the old wine of scholarship that has been settling for so many 
generations in those silent crypts and Falernian amphorez of the past!” 

One of the fellows present, a maniac on the subject of Jonson, spoke 
very eloquently of the fulfillment of the prophecy made in Fellthan’s 
“Jonsonus Viribus,” “ A greener baysshall crown Ben Jonson's name.” 

I could not agree with the general opinion which placed Addison far 
ahead of Steele, for Dick, to my fancy, was a man of finer feelings than 
his contemporary. This was, I believe, Thackeray’s opinion, as the 
delicate touch of pathos in the conversation between Dick and the child 
in the early part of Esmond would seem to indicate. Certainly he 
offered no such artistic praise, in a quiet way, of Addison. 

I have rarely passed as delightful an evening as the one I have just 
described to you. It has always been my ambition to see a club devoted 
to art and literature in college. Why could we not have a Saturday 
Night Club of our own? It would prove, I am sure, a very pleasant 
recreation, “to witch the heart out of things evil ;” and no surer means 
of fostering the artistic and literary spirit could be adopted. Such a 
club, too, would sharpen the critical powers of its members. There is 
too much truth, as applied to us at present, in Dr. Johnson’s essay on 
“Dick Minim, the Critic,” in the Idler: “Dick,” he says, “has several 
favorite epithets, of which he has never settled the meaning, but which 
are very commodiously applied to books which he has not read, or can- 
not understand. One is manly, another is dry, another stiff, and another 
Slimsy ; sometimes he discovers delicacies of style, and sometimes he meets 
With strange expressions.” Matthew Arnold says that the function of 
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criticism is to “see the object as in itself it really is;” that “the best 
that is known and thought in the world,” may be learned and propa- 
gated. From this power of seeing things as in themselves they really 
are, arises, he says, the atmosphere for a creative literature. There is 
no estimating, then, it seems to me, the influence that a club, founded 
at this time and on this basis, might exert. It would greatly help 
towards the perfecting of our critical ability ; and, without boasting, who 
knows but that as a result the origin of the next creative era might not 
be found under the classic elms of Old Nassau? And that as good a 
genius might brood over Princeton at the birth of the next century as 
that one which, from 1803 to 1807, in New Engiand, saw Hawthorne, 
Willis, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier and Holmes born? 

I have been interested in reading Andrew Lang’s “ Letters to Dead 
Authors.” It is a very cute production. The letters are intended,—and 
a glance will show how successful Lang has been,—to imitate the style 
of the authors to whom they are addressed. The method of the book 
is merely a novel device to avoid the fashionable criticism of the present 
day. The author brings out a great deal of truth, which the style of 
presentation will fasten in men’s minds. The idea of writing to the 
departed must have suggested itself, from the fact that most criticism of 
the living is unjust and partial. 

The author admits as much in the opening sentence of his letter to 
Thackeray, where he says, “ There are many things that stand in the 
way of the critic when he has a mind to praise the living.” The letters 
to Byron, Shelley, to Master Isaak Walton, and to Sir John Maundeville, 
Kt., pleased me much. The last mentioned one, to the pompous Sir 
John, is particularly happy and humorous. I must quote you a sentence 
or so from it, although I should advise you, if you wish to spend a 
pleasant hour, to read several of the others. 

“Sir John,—Wit you well that men holden you but light, and some 
clepen you a Liar.” “And there goeth an old Knight at arms, and one 
that connes Latyn, and hath been beyond thesea, * * * and 
he holds you but lightly. For he saith that ye did pill your tales out.of 
Odoric, his book, and that ye never saw snails with shells as big as 
houses, nor never met with Devyls, but part of that ye say ye took it out 
of William of Boldensele, his book. Yet ye took not his wisdom, 
withal, but put in thine own foolishness. Nevertheless, Sir John, for 
the frailty of Mankynde, ye are held a good fellow, and a merry.” 

And with this I must bring my present chat to a close. 
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Hiitar’s Table. 


HREE new Lits. have appeared within the last six months, The 

Amherst, The Exeter, and now The Dartmouth. What is the 
explanation of this remarkable journalistic activity? Can we account 
for it on the ground that college men are turning more and more to 
journalism as a profession, and that they recognize that their college 
periodicals furnish excellent preliminary training for their life work? 
Or shall we ascribe it to a more general cause, the increased literary life 
manifested throughout the country? The microcosm of college is but a 
miniature of the macrocosm of the country, and must necessarily pass 
through the same phases. 

The Dartmouth Lit. has reason to be proud of its first issue. We have 
a little fault to find, however, and it is in relation to the excellent article 
by Professor A. 8. Hardy that holds the place of honor. The publica- 
tion of articles by other than undergraduates is a custom which, it seems 
to us, should be condemned. Not only is space taken up which ought to 
be utilized by the students, but also many are deterred from contributing 
by not wishing to have their crude productions made the object of 
unfavorable comparison. The fiction in this number is quite good. 
“ An Errand of Duty” is brightly written, and, though the plot is not 
remarkably new, it is worked up so well that the interest is retained 
throughout. “Protection” is not the kind of poetry for an avowedly 
literary magazine. The author of “Does Genius Lack Judgment?” 
wields a vigorous pen. In this article he reveals quite a pugilistic 
temper by stating arguments, and then clinching his teeth and “going” 
for them. Occasionally, however, he fails to “knock out” his man, 
though he always gives usa spirited round. The various departments 
are well conducted. 

Niagara Falls has been described so often, and by such a variety of 
writers, that one would naturally conclude that nothing original could 
be said about it. Let anyone who thinks thus read Charles Dudley 
Warner’s “Their Pilgrimage,” in the October Harper's. Witness this 
description of the celebrated Niagara rainbow : 

“A rainbow springing out of the center of the caldron, arched clear 
over the American cataract, and was one moment bright and the next 
dimly seen through the mist, which boiled up out of the hell of waters 
and swayed in the wind. Through this veil darted adventurous birds, 
flashing their wings in the prismatic colors, and circling about as if 
fascinated by the awful rush and thunder. With the shifting winds and 
the passing clouds, the scene was in perpetual change; now the Ameri- 
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can Fall was creamy white, and the mist below dark, and again the 
heavy mass was gray and sullen, and the mist like silver spray.” 

Lippincott’s Magazine, for October, is as bright and readable as ever. 
We were especially interested in the article of F. N, Zabriskie, “ How to 
Choose a Library.” In reference to this writer, “The Critic” remarks: 
“ His too infrequent papers have always a humor not unlike that of 
Charles Lamb, or the Autocrat.” The suggestions which Mr. Zabriskie 
makes are certainly valuable, and at the same time delightfully humor- 
ous. Jos. J. Ellick gives his experiences as a base-ball umpire, and it is 
quite plain from his story that, like the policeman in “ Pinafore,” “ his 
lot is not a happy one.” After speaking of the way the catcher is pro- 
tected from swift balls by mask, gloves and breast-plate, he remarks: 
“Some defensive armor for protecting the umpire against bad language 
and beer bottles is imperatively called for.” 

“The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine ” comes to an 
end all too soon in the October Century. Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
are characters that here for the first time appear as “stars” on the 
literary stage. Although they represent a large constituency, no one 
previously had “written them up.” It remained for an original genius, 
like Frank Stockton, to find something humorous and interesting even 
in such prosaic and matter-of-fact personages. A first-rate sonnet on 
“John Burroughs” appears in this number. “A Summer Mood” is a 
finely-written short story, and the remainder of the fiction is up to its 
usual high standard. Matthew Arnold contributes one of his thought- 
ful and elegantly-written essays, entitled “Common Schools Abroad.” 


THAT ASTRONOMIC MAN, 


“Oh that astronomic man, 
Built upon a wondrous plan, 
How he’d revel in delight 
If a baby satellite, 
Wandering from its mama star, 
Or perchance its ponderous pa, 
Journeyed near this blessed earth. 
How he’d shriek with fiendish mirth, 
From his wee siderial tower r 
Peeping by the day and hour 
At the lonely little sphere. 
With a telescopic leer, 
How he'd shove the transit round, 
Plant it firmly on the ground. 
Then, behold, his lips he smacks, 
While he scoops the parallax. 

— Williams Fortnight. 








Banks, 


Romance AND Revery. By Edgar Fawcett. (Boston: Ticknor & Co., 
publishers.) 

It is said that Longfellow expected more from Mr. Fawcett, both as a 
poet and as a novelist, than from any other of the young American 
authors. We hardly think he has as yet justified that opinion, though 
it cannot be denied that he has made some valuable additions to our 
literature. “The Magic Flower,” the only long poem in the collection, 
is a charming romance told in a graceful way; every now and then there 
is a passage that is truly poetic: 


** Cloudless above him vastly curved the night, 
Where deep on deep of glowing heavens was laid ; 
Below the illumined river with its light 
Pierced the remote solemnities of shade, 
As through the lands for many a meadowed mile, 
Parted their dark lips in one dazzling smile! ”’ 


Many of the smaller poems, such as “ Night,” “ Bigotry,” “ Heliotrope,” 
give evidence of his imaginative, as well as his versifying powers. Here 
is an extract from “ Night”: 

** She roams, with form half shrouded, 

In mists of dusky hair, 

The glittering or dull-clouded 
Immensities of air ; 

And in her mein is present, 

Majestic and quiescent, 

The spell of some incessant 
Mysterious despair !”” 


Kanr’s Ernics. By Noah Porter. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price, cloth, $1.25.) 

The purpose of this treatise is to give a critical exposition of Kant’s 
Ethics. The author considers that there is a very important connection 
between Kant’s Metaphysics and his Ethics, for he says: ‘“ Whatever 
in the Ethics is peculiar in scientific form or principle, in terminology 
or logical coherence, will be found to be ultimately connected with the 
Kantian Metaphysics.” It is not his intention, however, to enter at 
length into a discussion of this latter subject, but to go only so far as is 
necessary to make the Ethics intelligible. 

The influence of Kantian Ethics on English thought and feeling has 
been far-reaching and powerful. Coleridge is considered by President 
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Porter to have been its earliest effective exponent. The poet philosopher 
insisted on the need of a better speculative system than that which had 
been accepted in England, and also taught that Kant provided for this 
better system in his distinction between the Reason and the Under- 
standing. 

In more recent years Carlyle, in England, and Emerson, in America, 
have been largely instrumental in introducing the new Ethics to the 
public. We believe there is no book in the English language that will 
give one so clear and thorough an anderstanding of the Kantian Ethics 
as this one before us. The typography is excellent. 


Worps; Taxir Use anp Asuse. By William Mathews. (Chicago: §, 
C. Griggs & Co., publishers.) 


The importance which our English department attaches to the study 
of words is evidenced by the amount of time given to it in the first two 
years of the college course. It is almost impossible for a student to fail 
to realize the importance of the subject after studying “Trench on 
Words” and “ The Select Glossary,” but if there are any who have taken 
this course, and have yet come short of the realization, let them read 
this work of Mr. Mathews. It is full of the very best and freshest 
illustrations of the following topics: “The Significance of Words,’’ 
“The Morality in Words,” “Grand Words,” “Small Words,” “ Words 
Without Meaning,” “Some Abuses of Words,” “Saxon Words, or 
Romanic?” “‘ The Secret of Apt Words,” “ Onomatopes,” “ The Fallacies 
in Words,” “Names of Men,” “ Nicknames,” “Curiosities of Language,” 
“Common Improprieties of Speech.” All these are treated in a popular 
and pleasing manner, making the work, therefore, much more interest- 
ing for the average reader than those of Trench, while at the same time 
about as much valuable information is conveyed. It will be noticed, 
also, that several topics are treated which Trench does not touch. This 
work was originally issued in 1873, and it has since been greatly enlarged 
and revised. It is elegantly bound and printed. 


Sperecues AND Lerrers. By Edmund Burke. Morley’s Universal Library. 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons, publishers.) 


As many of the subjects for senior essays relate in some way to 
Edmund Burke, and as the books in the libraries containing his speeches, 
&c., are few in comparison with the number who will desire to consult 
them, the above cheap collection of his most characteristic productions 
will prove a welcome boon. Mr. Henry Morley, the professor of 
English literature in University College, London, is the editor of the 
series of works of which this forms a part, and the purchaser has, there- 
fore, a sure guarantee that the selection from Edmund Burke’s numer- 
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ous speeches and letters has been rightly made. The introduction by 
the editor gives an account of the events to which references are made 
throughout the volume. 


Suenman’s Piays. Morley’s Universal Library. (New York: George 
Routlege & Sons, publishers.) 

Sheridan’s comedies were written between the years 1774 and 1779, his 
last one being produced when he was but twenty-nine years old. In 
that short time his reputation was made; nor did he afterwards, by his 
political work, increase it to‘any great extent. His plays were written 
at a time when there was a decided reaction going on against the insin- 
cerity and formalism that had so long prevailed. He attacks what Field- 
ing claims to be the only fit object for ridicule—“ affectation, false sen- 
timent, hallow forms, and empty words in life and literature.” He 
hated “shams” and “windy sentimentalities,” and warred most vigor- 
ously against them. What an excellent thing it is for society that such 
men as Sheridan and Thackeray appear now and again, and with their 
trenchant blades cut up the noxious weeds that are choking out its life. 


Tuetsm AND Evo.vution. By Joseph 8. Vandyke, D.D. (New York: A, 
C. Armstrong & Son, publishers.) 

We have here a very careful examination of modern speculative 
theories as related to theistic conceptions of the universe. The author 
considers a variety of subjects in this connection, among which we might 
specify the following: “Is Evolution Atheism?” “Man’s Physical, 
Intellectual, Moral and Religious Natures,” “Darwin’s Primordial 
Germs,” “The Essence, Properties and Origin of Matter,” “ Life and its 
Relations to Matter,” “ Molecular Vibrations in the Brain,” “ Science and 
the Bible: No Conflict.” These great questions are treated in what seems 
to be a fair and impartial manner. The prime objects of the work are 
two-fold; first, to allay unwarranted fears on the part of Christians, 
and second, to warn careless speculators of the limits beyond which it is 
unsafe to go. Mr. A. A. Hodge, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
writes an introductory, in the course of which he remarks that he agrees 
with all the positions assumed by the author, sympathizes with his 
general purpose, and believes the work adapted to be generally useful. 


Tae Cuoice or Books AND OrHeR Literary Pieces. By Frederick Har- 
rison. (New York: Macmillan & Co., publishers.) 

The opening essay is “ The Choice of Books.” It occupies about one- 
fifth of the volume, and is written in that vigorous, easy style for which 
Mr. Harrison is justly celebrated. We have heard and read many tirades 
against the flood of worthless books that has been pouring into the 
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world of letters for some time past, but never have we known the evils to 
be put so strongly as here. Most loudly does he raise a warning cry 
against the indiscriminate reading of inferior authors while the very 
best literature lies mouldering on the shelf. In this essay the author 
deals in a regular way with familiar poetry alone, though some notes on 
other branches of reading appear throughout the volume. The remain- 
der of the work is likewise admirable, both in style and matter. Mr, 
Harrison does not here treat of philosophy, religion or politics, but con- 
fines himself solely to books, art and history. 


Tae Lasor Propiem. Edited by William E. Barns. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.,) 

The plan of this work is different from that of most works on the sub- 
ject, for instead of having the biased views of any one man we are pre- 
sented with a variety of opinions from all classes and conditions of 
society. The well-known Dr. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, furnishes 
the introduction which is taken up principally with a discussion of 
co-operation in its various forms. James A. Waterworth and Fred. 
Woodrow make special contributions. Besides, a large number of jour- 
nalists, professors of political economy, divines, workingmen, capitalists 
and others, give brief pointed answers to certain questions proposed for 
solution. 


Economics ror THE Propre. By R. R. Bowker. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, publishers.) 

Mr. Bowker here gives us a most excellent series of talks on the sub- 
ject of Economics. All the topics usually treated under this title are 
discussed in a plain, common-sense style that makes it just the thing 
for use in business life and in schools. The work is printed in large, 
clear type and with well-spaced lines. 


Sxercues or Yate Lirs. Edited by J. A. Porter, ’78. (Washington, 
D. C.: Arlington Publishing Co.) 

The editor informs us that most of the pieces that go to make up the 
volume appeared originally in the Yale Lit., the others in the Yale Record 
and Yale Courant. They are all bright, most of them interesting, and 
not a few are truly humorous. The reader gets a view behind the scenes, 
such as he could obtain in but one other way, and that is by a course at 
Yale. These sketches furnish the means for a comparison between Yale 
and Princeton customs. 


Reapinas rromM Mitron. With an Introduction by Bishop Henry White 
Warren. (Boston: Chautauqua Press. Price, cloth, 75c.) 

The book before us is a well-printed handy book of over 300 pages, 

including Bishop Warren’s critical introduction and biographical sketch, 
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the whole of “ Paradise Lost,” the “Hymn on the Nativity,” “ Lycidas,” 
“L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” and a number of Milton’s beautiful sonnets. 
This edition will answer excellently to accompany Dr. Murray’s course 
in Milton. Its cheap price places it within the reach of all. 


How to Win. By Frances E. Willard. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
publishers.) 

In the introductory chapter the author states the circumstance that 
de:ermined her to write this work. Some years ago she was a teacher of 
a girls’ school, and, hearing a great deal said about a certain work 
entitled “Getting on in the World,” she concluded to get it and read 
portions of it to her scholars. What was her surprise, however, to find 
in looking it over that not one word in the whole three hundred and 
sixty-five pages was intended to aid and encourage the gentler sex. 
Being surprised and hurt by this, she wrote to the distinguished author, 
asking the reason, and received from him the reply that he “simply 
forgot to speak of women.” It does seem strange that the sex which 
really needs the most advice and encouragement should have waited 
until now to have a book on success in life written for their especia 
benefit. The style of the work is delightfnl and the suggestions given 
excellent. The broad margins and beautiful typography make it a very 
attractive publication. 


Barnes’ Compete GrocrapHy. By James Montieth. (New York: A. 
8. Barnes & Co., publishers.) 

This is, indeed, a remarkab!y complete geography, and has the finest 
illustrations that we have yet seen. There are many new and valuable 
features, among which might be mentioned its transcontinental views 
and its physical charts. 


Ten Years’ Procress in Astronomy. By C. A. Young. 

The above was read before the New York Academy of Sciences last 
May. Like everything else that Professor Young writes, it is thoroughly 
interesting, and at the same time replete with valuable information. 


Uniry Ciuss. By E. E.Marean. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price, paper, 10 cents.) 

Ten Great Novets. Edited by J. L. Jones. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., publishers. Price, paper, 10 cents.) 

Grorce Exot. By C. P. Woolley. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
publishers. Price, paper, 10 cents.) 

These three little pamphlets are intended for the use of “ Mutual Im- 
provement Societies,” which, we are informed, have been established in 
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great numbers throughout the West. Ina reply to a circular letter sent 
to about eighty cultivated people in different parts of the country, asking 
them to name “ten great novels, the noblest available to English read- 
ers,” the following received the greatest number of votes: “The Scarlet 
Letter,” “Les Miserables,” “Romola,” “ Adam Bede,” “Ivanhoe,” “David 
Copperfield,” “Henry Esmond,” “Wilhelm Meister,” “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “On the Heights.” Many of the letters sent in reply to the 
circular are well worth reading. They are all to be found in the second 
of the pamphlets named above. 





Hatt or tHe Curosopuic¢ Socrery, 
October 8, 1886. 

Wuenreas, In the providence of Almighty God it has seemed good to 
remove from our midst Dr. John Maclean, the much esteemed and long 
honored ex-President of this College ; and, 

Wuersas, We, the members of this society, recognized in him one of 
its oldest and most earnest members and one of its truest friends: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do most sincerely mourn his loss, and extend to his 
bereaved relatives our deepest and most heartfelt sympathy ; and, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the relatives of 
the deceased, and that they be published in the Nassau Lir., Princetonian, 
and Princeton Press. 

Committee : 
Henry I. Bupp, Jr., ’88, 
S. McKgan Bayarp, ’89, 
Gero. T. Berry, ’87, Chairman. 








